














sentinel is a guard 


but 
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is a newspaper 



































A desk man on The Sentinel is a sentinel who guards 
against mistakes—such as the careless misuse of 
proper names. 


For example, he makes sure that the name of his paper 
always gets the capital treatment it deserves. 


In the same way, he sees that Coke is always spelled with 
an upper-case “C,” for Coke, too, is a proper name. It 
is the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola—and both 
“Coke” and “Coca-Cola” are registered trade-marks as 
well as proper names. 


Good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark to 
guard it diligently. That’s why we ask that you make 



































it Coke... with a capital, please—just as you spell 
Coca-Cola with cap initials. 


P.S. The quality of Coke has been safely guarded for 
65 years. Have a Coke, and work refreshed. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


EVERAL times in recent issues 

the editor of The Qui has re- 

ferred in his column to the Inter- 
national Press Institute. Conceived 
only two years ago, it seeks to ex- 
tend on an international scale the ben- 
efits of editorial association achieved 
in this country by the American Soci 
ety of Newspaper Editors. 

The IPI held its first full scale meet- 
ing in Paris last May and is issuing 
reports from a permanent secretariat 
at Zurich, Switzerland. The Quit 
asked Lester Markel, who was the 
guiding spirit in its founding and is 
chairman of its executive board, to 
tell how the new organization came 
into being and what it is doing and 
hopes to do. His answer is “The Inter- 
national Press Institute Enables Edi- 
tors to Speak to Editors” (page 5). 

Markel is widely known as the Sun- 
day editor of the New York Times. 
Since 1923, when he was hired by 
Adolph Ochs, he has had a major role 
in developing a Sunday newspaper 
that is a model. He believes its task 
is to give readers the background and 
meaning of the news. He is active in 
helping his staff edit the Times Maga- 
zine, the Review of the Week, the 
Book Review and the Drama, Film 


and Arts Section. The big Sunday de- 


partment even has its own corre- 
spondents in Washington, London and 
Paris. 

A graduate of the Columbia Uni- 
versity school of journalism, Markel 
first worked for community news- 
papers before World War I. He joined 
the New York Herald-Tribune where 
he was copyreader, telegraph, cable, 
city and assistant managing editor 
before going to the Times. 


OW that the shouting and tumult 

which surrounded television cov- 
erage of the political scene this year 
has died down to a modest roar, a 
realistic appraisal of the overall news 
field in terms of this new medium 
seems in order. 

In “The Editor Has a Look at His 
Hole Card” (page 7), O. J. Bue, 
professor of journalism at Montana 
State University, cuts his way through 
the glamour of speed and novelty and 
showmanship to analyze the place of 
newspapers in the face of the tele- 
vision demonstration. It looks as 
though they'll still be with us. 

Professor Bue, who received his 
bachelor’s degree at Montana State 
University, and master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, is a veteran 
of eleven years of newspaper work, 
seven of them in Chicago. 
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He completed an NAB radio intern- 
ship under Ken Miller’s direction at 
Station KVOO in Tulsa, Okla., in 
1945, and with Miller was among the 
ten journalism teachers who partici- 
pated in the NBC-Northwestern clinic 
on convention coverage at Chicago. 


NDUSTRIAL and business journal- 

ism is more than graphs, charts and 
trends. Although a businesspaper staf- 
fer needs to know his specialized field 
in order to write 
for a highly in- 
formed reader- 
ship, his job also 
has its imagina- 
tive, as well as 
its hectic, peri- 
ods, comparable 
with those of the 
newspaperman 
or general maga- 
zine writer. 

Norman Weiss- 
man describes an 
outstanding ex- 
ample of this in 
“Industrial Press 
Has Its Romance” (page 8). It is the 
story of how Factory Management 
and Maintenance, McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, devoted a special issue to the 
“factory of the future.” 

Norman, now ,an assistant editor 
of Factory, was a newcomer to the 
staff when the special issue first got 
underway. He had taken his master’s 
degree in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1951 following 
graduation from Rutgers in 1949. 

Before World War Il—he served 
three years in the Navy’s Seabees— 
he had started out to be an engineer. 


NORMAN WEISSMAN 


HE editors’ first reading of the 

manuscript of “Industrial Press 
Has Its Romance” raised an immedi- 
ate question: What happens to work- 
ers in this robot “factory of the fu- 
ture”? So we asked Norman Weiss- 
man and he replied: 

“That was the question everybody 
asked Factory's editors when we 
started talking about the factory of 
the future. The coming of factories of 
the future will not bring mass unem- 
ployment. Quite the opposite is true. 
What will happen is a redistribution 
of workers. 

“Manufacturing will need more 
highly skilled workers; more main- 
tenance persunnel to service compli- 
cated machinery; more engineers to 
design and plan automatic operations; 
more sales people to sell the increased 
volume of goods; more transportation 


people to move the increased volume 
and more research people to maintain 
competitive positions. 

“Outside of manufacturing there 
will be an even greater demand for 
more people to fill new jobs. The tech- 
nology of distribution and personal 
service has not kept pace with manu- 
facturing, and there’s nothing on the 
horizon to indicate that it will. That 
means more jobs for people on rail- 
roads, airlines, in warehouses and 
stores, on road maintenance. And au- 
tomatic factories will bring shorter 
working hours—hence more jobs for 
people who ‘serve’ our leisure in edu- 
cation, travel and amusement. 

“An analysis by Factory shows that 
even if output per worker rises 40 
per cent in the next ten years, we will 
have too few workers to do more 
than maintain our present rate of in- 
crease in the standard of living.” 

We give it to you in “Bylines in This 
Issue” because, like Norman, we do 
not see that this point fits into the 
article proper. 


ISTURBING, indeed, are the trib- 

ulations encountered by Cor- 
poral Charles H. Kaufman, as out- 
lined in “‘Shimbun’ Means News- 
paper” (page 6). Any sympathy 
must be tempered, however, by the 
fact that the weekly newspaper which 
he edits in Tokyo, the Reporter, has 
won two world-wide Department of 
the Army service newspaper awards. 
Even Kaufman admits that editing 
an English-language newspaper in a 
Japanese print shop is a rewarding 
experience. 

Kaufman was graduated from the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1950. He returned to 
his home town, Indianapolis, and the 
public relations staff of H. P. Wasson 
& Co., a department store, until 
November, 1950, when the Army took 
over. 

In August, 1951, Kaufman was as- 
signed to the Far East Command and 
transferred to Headquarters and Serv- 
ice Command’s Public Information 
Office to edit the Reporter. 


AUGHT at an informal moment on 

the cover of this issue of The QumLt 
are three of the more than 100 North 
and Latin-American journalists who 
attended the eighth annual meeting 
of the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion in Chicago October 13-16. 

From the left, Guillermo Martinez 
Marquez, editor of El Pais, Havana; 
and Alberto Gainza Paz, exiled pub- 
lisher of Buenos Aires’ once famed 
La Prensa, smile at a remark of Luis 
Franzini, general manager of El Dia, 
Montiviedo, and president of the 


IAPA in 1952. 
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At Least the Free Press Is Alert 


HREATS to freedom of the press—or to freedom of 
information if you prefer a more comprehensive 

term—seem to be growing everywhere. It might be 
argued that the very efforts of journalists in recent years 
to point out offenders has simply brought an increased 
awareness of violations that have always existed. 

Certainly there is now a far more vigorous and 
concerted defense of press freedom than ever before. 
And the threat is real, whatever it may have been before 
it was as fully recognized. A critical press will always be 
a target for politicians of every stripe from the merely 
dishonest to the tyrannical. 

Most of the so-called free nations have a free press 
in the accepted sense. That is, their newspapers are free 
to print the news, within the limits of libel and security, 
if they can get it. To say they have complete freedom 
of information would not be so true. In the United States, 
as in other free countries, there have been many cases 
of officials withholding information. 

In this country, the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors has taken the lead in exposing restraints on 
freedom of information at all levels of government. 
The International Press Institute, described in this issue 
of THe Quit by Lester Markel, has made the flow of 
news among nations its prime subject of research. 


disturbing number of attacks on press freedom in 

other parts of the Western Hemisphere was disclosed 
at the recent meeting of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation in Chicago. These have varied from the brutal 
assaults of dictators on the persons and property of 
journalists to more devious economic pressures. 

All American journalists are familiar with the story 
of Argentina where the Peron regime has followed the 
example of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin in having no 
nonsense from newspapers. A tribunal of the IAPA 
returned a formal verdict in Chicago condemning Peron 
and his congress for acts which culiminated in the widely 
criticized seizure of Buenos Aires’ famed La Prensa. 

Such a verdict was to be expected. What was surpris 
ing was the extent and variety of interference with the 
press reported in other countries. Among these was 
Colombia, where the acting president was accused of 
refusing to protect opposition newspapers from mob 
violence and of setting up a censorship the scope of which 
was defined as: 

“Editorials, news reports and comments on matters 
of public and political nature, military and police ques 
tions, criminal and administrative investigations, eco- 
nomic affairs and international questions involving Co 


lombia, as well as advertisements, headlines, photographs 
or cartoons in any way related to the above matters.” 
It was not clear whether a Colombian editor was still 
free to forecast the weather. 

A more subtle attack was disclosed in Brazil. There, 
a leading Brazilian editor told the IAPA, nothing so 
crude as censorship, let alone seizure of plants or arrest 
of journalists, has been employed. Instead, government 
simply moved in on independent newspapers’ source of 
nourishment. In Rio de Janeiro, Carlos Lacerda charged, 
the government acquired two newspapers directly, con- 
trolled two more through its banks and put a fifth in the 
hands of relatives of the president through a loan. 

Obviously it is just as possible to strangle an opposi- 
tion press quietly as it is to stamp it to death. “It is 
economic pressure from the government which, smoothly 
and subtly, can kill us without anybody knowing what 
happened,” Lacerda explained. 


EPORTERS discovered during the IAPA sessions in 

Chicago that Lacerda, like other Latin-American fight- 
ers for freedom, was well qualified to compare subtle and 
direct forms of press persecution. When Lacerda was 
asked by a Chicago publisher where he learned to speak 
English so well, he answered frankly: “In jail.” 

Some years ago, Lacerda was jailed three times for 
publishing articles that displeased the government. He 
organized classes among the political prisoners and 
polished the Spanish, French and English he speaks in 
addition to his native Portuguese. 

But even Lacerda had to bow to Cuba’s Guillermo 
Martinez Marquez. During his country’s dictatorship of 
the 1930’s this Havana editor was jailed five times and 
exiled three times. He was also fed a quart of castor oil, 
that sovereign political prescription of Mussolini's bully 
boys back in the days when free men were still silly 
enough to regard totalitarians with some tolerance. 

The free world should know better after stormy decades 
of tyranny ranging from that of the extreme right to the 
extreme left. Certainly the press of the free world should 
know better. If it has not learned that it cannot afford 
the slightest flirtation with any politician whose concept 
stops short of a truly free press, the outlook for demo- 
cratic survival is dim. 

The alertness and vigor of such groups as the ASNE, 
the IAPA and the IPI offer the best assurance that news- 
papermen of many nations are thinking ana acting in 
concert. But I could venture one small word of caution. 
It is not enough that we journalists recognize our func- 
tion and fight for it. We need to do more than we are 
doing to teach frequently indifferent readers that we are 
really fighting for them. 

Cart R. Kester 
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The International Press Institute Enables 
Editors to Speak to Editors 


By LESTER MARKEL 


Barely more than a year old, this promising venture in journal- 
istic understanding has 550 members in many lands and is boldly 
tackling such problems as the free flow of news among nations. 


the growth and the program of 

the International Press Institute. 
If the accountant (and his account, 
likewise) turns out to be more senti- 
mental than certified and more private 
than public, he hopes that his readers 
will not deal too harshly with him; 
if he sounds too enthusiastic or too 
optimistic, he trusts that they will 
understand that this is an excess of 
heart and not of head. 

As for the genesis. The story has 
its origins in the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors—that combina- 
tion of Bureau for the Protection of 
Newspaper Life, Department of Edi- 
torial Sanitation and Debating and 
Debunking Association. I have the 
highest regard for the organization 
in all its various capacities. 

For some ten years I have been 
a member of the ASNE, a constant 
reader of its literature and a faithful 
convener at its conventions. In the 
course of that decade I have discov- 
ered how useful it is for editors .o 
meet with other editors. I have found 
it more broadening than travel and 
much more congenial than dalliance 
with most other travelers. 

As a result, I have acquired an in- 
sight into other parts of the country 
—which is important for an editor 
whose horizon is likely, if he is not 
alert, to be bounded by the Not-So 
Great-Not-So-White Way. Moreover, 
in the course of these years I have 
formed friendships in both city rooms 
and county sanctums. 

Therefore, it seemed to me that if 
the idea could be translated into 
international terms, if editors from 
the free countries could converse with 
one another in similar manner, if 
these editors could meet to discuss 
common problems and to exchange 
experiences, then perhaps we might 
perform an important assignment in 
international understanding. 

This concept was presented to the 
ASNE at its annual meeting in April, 
1950. There was general agreement 
that it deserved exploration and I 
was appointed Head Explorer—a job 
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Tine is an account of the genesis, 


that has taken me into some journal- 
istic jungles but, more often, into 
enlightened areas. 

From the very start I was convinced 


Lester Markel, chairman of the IPI 
board and leading spirit in its birth, is 
the New York Times’ Sunday editor. 


that unless the idea had the hearty 
endorsement of editors abroad it 
would surely fail. For I have dis- 
covered, strange to relate, that even 
though we are often pictured abroad 
as materialistic and somewhat isola- 
tionist, I have encountered more in- 
ternationalism among American edi- 
tors than almost any other group. 

That was one reason why I wanted 
the foreign editors in. The other was 
that I did not want it said that this 
was another phase of American capi- 
talism, a new brand of Trojan (f.o.b. 
Troy, New York) horse. 

With the assistance of the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, fiftcen edi- 
tors were invited to come to the 
United States for a visit of three 
weeks in October, 1950. They traveled 
through the country for two weeks 
and then sat down with fifteen Ameri- 


can editors at the American Press In- 
stitute at Columbia to decide whether 
an International Press Institute was 
desirable and feasible. 

That week of conferences was a 
fascinating and enlightening experi- 
ence, for the chairman at least. Among 
those assembled were editors from 
Germany, from India, from Australia 
and Britain; from our Middle West, 
Deep South, and Top East. 

The discussions were far in range 
and fervent in spirit. The international 
situation inevitably entered into the 
debate. There was, in brief, a great 
deal of discussion and a full examina- 
tion. Yet at the end of the week there 
came unanimous agreement that an 
International Press Institute was 
needed, that it could do an important 
job in the world. 


HAT was the start, but only the 

start. There was the work of organ- 
ization to be done and, more than that, 
the work of financing. I had always 
felt that this kind of organization had 
to be more than a resoluting body. 
I am not saying that it is not useful 
to have round-ups of newspaper senti- 
ment, because if there are not such, 
then public opinion cannot be aroused. 
But there is another and large pur- 
pose to which such an association 
should be devoted, namely, to do 
research in the unexplored areas— 
they are extensive—of journalism. 

That meant a permanent secretariat 
—and a considerable subsidy until 
the newspaper profession itself could 
be convinced of the value of such an 
institute. Therefore, I again ap- 
proached the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations and obtained from them 
grants of $50,000 and $40,000 a year 
each, for a trial period of three years 
—a total, in other words, of $270,000. 
So now, in addition to the concept, 
there was the endorsement and, more 
importantly, the funds. 

In May of 1951 the organizing com- 
mittee, which had been formed at the 
Columbia meeting, assembled in Paris, 
adopted a constitution, agreed on 

[Turn to page 11] 





Interpreter Takeshi Hashimoto (left) explains a copy change for an issue of the Reporter, Headquarters Command 
weekly published in Tokyo, to Masajiro Oshiro of the Dai-Nippon Printing Company as the author hopes for the best. 


You may sometimes suspect that you and your printer don't speak the same lan- 
guage; this Army editor is sure of it. But it's "daijobu” with everybody in Japan where 


‘Shimbun’ Means Newspaper 
By CHARLES H. KAUFMAN 


liarity I have in common with 

millions of other individuals. How 
ever, in Japan nearly everyone does. 

In the world of type and trouble 
known as the “newspaper game,” 
comparatively little English is spoken 
even in Tokyo, and publishing an Eng 
lish language paper in Japan requires 
a fantastic amount of language bar 
rier jumping 

Simple that ordinarily 
would require only a brief word of 
explanation take of detailed 
talk, through an interpreter, and usu 
ally step-by-step schematic drawings 
Then chances are not great that you 
will get what you want 


| DO not speak Japanese, a pecu 


problems 


hours 


An editor of an Army unit paper 
in Japan must cope not only with 
the “check, double, and triple check” 
Army system, but also must bat a 
thousand per cent with interpreter, 
printer and distributor. 

Let’s take a typical working week 


with my paper, a weekly published 
for the personnel of the Headquar- 
ters and Service Command. On Mon- 
day morning the staff is called to- 
gether to plan the forthcoming issue. 
It is decided that the lead story for 
the week will be coverage of a benefit 
celebrity show. This show combines 
Japanese and American talent. 


B* the time the full run-down of 
facts and pictures on the Japa- 
nese stars is obtained you wonder 
who told you that the Japanese had a 
simplified language. With the aid of 
a drawing pad for showing “picture- 
ideas” and your brief knowledge of 
a few catch phrases in Japanese you 
get what you started out for—the 
story. But Monday is completely shot. 

Tuesday morning you gather local 
news from your command; just as 
you get rolling and the words begin 
to pour from your typewriter, it’s 
time to knock off and take an after- 


noon of training. The Army never 
lets you forget that you are a sol- 
dier—and that’s not a bad idea, either. 

Wednesday morning at your office 
you find proofs of the forthcoming 
issue. All week you have been work- 
ing on a newspaper that has a Satur 
day deadline at the printing plant, but 
isn’t published until the following 
Friday. The proof for that Friday’s 
newspaper—a photo-offset job—comes 
back Wednesday of the week of pub- 
lication, at which time you are knee- 
deep in the issue that will come out 
a week hence. So, you stop what you 
are doing and delve into your blue 
print-proofs. With corrections typed 
in exact form, and changes noted on 
the proof, you hasten out to your 
printer to explain the corrected copy. 

If it is a lucky day, your interpreter 
can shake free from other office mat- 
ters long enough to go with you; if 
not well, it’s back to the pad 

Turn to page 12 
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Television has shown courage, speed, and impact in cover- 
age of political news, but its challenge to newspapers still 
reveals some pronounced limitations. Perhaps it is time that 


The Editor Has a Look 
At His Hole Card 


By O. 


problem last July, television turned 

in a superb performance. It took 
flamboyant contempt for cost, but 
the television networks demonstrated 
two things: first, that they could get 
the story of a national political con- 
vention as well as anybody; second, 
that they could tell that story well 
enough to keep an estimated 70,000, 
000 persons glued to their television 
screens for hours. What are the im 
plications for competing mediums? 


[* ITS first all-out effort on a news 


As a mass communications device, 
television is less than a year old, but 
in its convention coverage it showed 
courage worthy of the best traditions 
of newspapers. At possible risk to 
itself, since the industry operates 
under federal license, television chal- 
lenged the political brass of the land 
and battered down the doors to the 
previously sacrosanct smoke-filled 
rooms. First at Abilene and then at 
Chicago, television insisted on the 
right of the people to know. 

Having established right to access, 
television went on, with only a few 
minor skirmishes, to cover the story. 
Coverage of the amphitheatre was 
accompanied by a running explana- 
tion; this coverage was supplemented 
by the best that industrious newsmen 
and camera crews could find at the 
convention hotels. 

This was further supplemented by 
what the mobile units saw on the 
streets; and all of this, in turn, was 
supplemented by what motion pic- 
ture camera crews could get any- 
where at all. For good measure, the 
television networks added regular and 
generous programs of comment and 
explanation. 

With only limited previous experi- 
ence at this sort of thing, television 
astonished many observers. It pro- 
vided coverage of the conventions that 
was comprehensive beyond compari- 
son, coverage with a new interest 
factor, coverage with a terrific sock. 

“An honest reporter can only ad- 
mit,” wrote Alistair Cooke, corre- 
spondent for England’s Manchester 
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Guardian, “that the incomparable mo- 
bility of the television camera has 
beaten him to an impotent standstill. 

“A dozen years from now it is even 
doubtful if reporters will be assigned 
to places in the convention stadium. 
The good reporter will revert to what 
Lord Bryce correctly assumed to be 
his first duty at a nominating conven- 
tion: to hang around the candidates’ 
headquarters and keep his ears and 
eyes alert for the shifting allegiance 
of the delegates. .. .” 

“The fascination of the spectacle 
lies in the way it shows the demo- 
cratic political processes actually at 
work,” the New York Herald Tribune 
observed. 

“The windows of the smoke-filled 
rooms are gradually being opened. 
The people are insisting on their right 
to see what is going on first hand and 
their demand is being accepted. In 
the years to come, television may 
bring about even greater changes in 
floor procedures and activities, for 
already it is almost as if the cameras 
are being reversed and the delegates 
are observing the intent faces of those 
who while on the outside are enabled 
to look in.” 

“The impact of the printed word, 
in situations of this sort,” said Editor 
B. M. McKelway of the Washington 
Evening Star, “can never approach 
that of the picture and the living 
voices of those who form it on the 
television screen = 


O a degree, many of these same 

comments could apply to television 
coverage of some phases of the polit- 
ical campaign which followed the con- 
ventions, and aspects of the presiden- 
tial election. All this means plainly 
that a strong new competitor has 
moved into the ficld of mass communi- 
cations. No realistic publisher is going 
to discount competition that can domi- 
nate two national political conven- 
tions, competition that can enthrall 
millions of people for hours on end, 
competition that can command eight 
million advertisi g dollars for conven- 
tion coverage the first time out. 


O. J. Bue, professor of journalism at 
Montana State University, partici- 
pated in the convention clinic held 
by NBC and Northwestern last July. 


Nor is he, on the other hand, going 
to scream in terror, abdicate the domi- 
nant position he occupies in the busi- 
ness of news dissemination and ride 
off in all directions looking for new 
and perhaps trivial journalistic chores. 
Sensibly he'll ponder the advantages 
of the newspaper and the weaknesses 
of his new competitor. He’ll find both 
light and reassurance. 

The newspaper publisher knows 
that he has an advantage in greater 
flexibility. His unencumbered reporter 
and his relatively unencumbered 
photographer can go places largely 
inaccessible to the “paraphernalia 
mediums.” 

With the help of movies, still pic- 
tures, diagrams, cartoons, interviews, 
and narration, television can do some- 
thing with almost any story even if 
it’s only to put an X on a map. When 
for any reason—distance, time, char- 
acter of the story, cost—television can- 
not bring viewers the true-story 
drama with the original cast, however, 
it falls out of its metier and loses the 
powerful advantages peculiar to it. 

It’s obvious by now that television 
hits peak effectiveness in coverage of 
the prearranged spectacle, the dra- 
matic incident for which minute prep- 
arations can be made in advance. The 
prize fight, the baseball game, and to 
a lesser degree the political conven- 
tion—these are meat for television. 
Happily for the newspaper business, 
much news can not be anticipated. 

Moreover, anybody knows that 

[Turn to page 11] 





Industrial 
Press Has 
Its Romance 


By NORMAN WEISSMAN 


It took imagination, as 
well as leg work, team 
work and plain hard work 
to depict the factory of 
the future in a magazine. 


phrase seldom intended to include 

businesspapers. Somehow, even 
among journalists who should know 
better, there is a feeling that the in 
dustrial press plods its weary way, 
never really achieving journalistic ex- 
cellence and devoid of traditional 
journalistic excitement. 

Well, don’t you believe a word of 
it. An alert businesspaper can be as 
enterprising as the liveliest daily. It 
can pack a wallop each month. It has 
its share of “scoops.” Its standards are 
high, and kept that way by able 
writers who are as much at home in 
the editorial office as in the industrial 
plant. 

The romance of businesspaper jour 
nalism is there all right. But rarely 
was it more apparent than during pro- 
duction of a special issue on the fac 
tory of the future—an editorial con 
ception of the robot manufacturing 
plant and what it would mean to in 
dustry. 


T= “romance of journalism” is a 


This robot factory, where raw ma 
terials become finished products, un 
touched by human hands and un 
watched by human eyes, had become a 
reality—for a few companies. But not 
for the mass of American industry. 
The reason was not lack of money or 
interest: It was just plain lack of infor 
mation and inspiration. 

That’s why Factory Management 
and Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill 
magazine, felt the need to bring its 
readers, some 55,000 people directly 
concerned with the operation of man 
ufacturing plants, up to date on the 
subject. 

Four years of backgrounding, sev 
eral months of almost steady labor 
by an entire staff, hundreds of con- 
ferences, and scores of field trips went 
into preparation of the “factory of the 





ee 


Visits to many plants helped the staff of Factory to project the factory of 
the future. Three editors (wearing coats) inspect assemblies at Cadillac’s 
Cleveland tank plant. They are Carl Wyder, Harry Waddell and Walt Wagner. 


future” issue. But the interesting story 
is how Factory maintained its stand- 
ards when the going was toughest. I'll 
outline these standards and how we 
met them: 

1. Getting all the facts. Nothing new 
about this one. In fact it sounds like 
a journalistic cliché. Actually, in the 
businesspaper field, it’s a tough propo- 
sition. What we are doing is to report 
a way of doing something better—we 
hope—than it was previously done. 

Our end in writing a story is not 
entertainment or even enlightenment, 
but action on the part of our reader 
to adopt the new idea if he possibly 
can. Our reader knows that making 
a change is going to cost him money. 
That’s why he demands—and we had 
better give him—all the facts. 

In the “factory of the future” issue, 
our newsgathering problem was much 
magnified. There were many bits and 
pieces of technology that Factory 
knew about after years of taking notes 
as the automatic factory developed. 
Some of it came two years ago when 
we sponsored a round-table of experts 
in advanced technology to discuss 
what was here and ahead. But we 


didn’t have the kind of practical, 
down-to-cases detail that we needed 
for specific case examples. 

You might possibly get some in- 
formation from correspondence, from 
stringers located throughout the coun- 
try, from phone conversations, if need 
be. That wouldn’t work for the “fac- 
tory of the future” project 


E were asking companies for 

their deepest trade secrets, in- 
formation that could help their com 
petition. Only when these companies 
were convinced that free exchange 
of technical knowhow worked both 
ways, and would benefit them as much 
as it would help the competition (it 
would give them some excellent public 
relations, as well) would they cooper- 
ate. And you had to convince in per- 
son. 

So, in the end, only plain, old- 
fashioned leg work would do. The 
trouble was, we needed a lot of legs 
to visit plants all over the country 
for the answers our editors wanted. By 
the time they were through, they had 
talked with hundreds of plant execu- 
tives in industries of almost every 
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INSTALLING GROUP of Utah Headliners, Sigma Delta Chi, Starlight Gardens, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 11. Standing, left to right, Webb Trout, Sheldon 
W. Peterson and Gordon M. Connelly. Seated, left to right, Quintus C. Wilson, 
H. F. Kretchman, Wiilard Simms and E. H. Linford. 


Utah Professionals 
Unite to Form Chapter 


THE UTAH HEADLINERS, Profes 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi was 
chartered Saturday, Oct. 11, in ceremo 
nies held in Salt Lake City’s Hotel Utah. 

Four members of the Colorado Profes 
sional chapter made the trip to Utah to 
preside at the charter banquet and _ at 
ceremonies in which 17 new members 
were initiated 

The installing group, all from Denver, 
were Willard Simms, editor, Denver Rec 
ord Stockman and past president of the 
Colorado SDX chapter; Webb Trout, 
western radio editor, United Press, Den 
ver; Sheldon .W. Peterson, news editor, 
station KLZ, Denver, and Gordon M. 
Connelly, Denver Post staffer. 

Officers of the new SDX chapter are 
Ernest H. Linford, president; Thomas 
Roy Hudson, vice president; Wilfred 
Fehlhaber, treasurer, and Quintus C. 
Wilson, secretary. H. F. Kretchman was 
toastmaster at the banquet. 

Membership in the Utah Headliners 
chapter includes newspapermen with The 
Salt Lake Tribune, the Deseret News- 
Telegram, Associated Press, United Press, 
the journalism and publicity departments 
of the University of Utah and Brigham 
Young university, the Box Elder Jour- 
nal, the Morgan County News, and 
Springville Herald. 

The Northwestern Ohio Professional 
chapter at Toledo was installed on Octo- 
ber 28. Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief, 
the Toledo Blade and past Honorary 
President of SDX, presided. 





The 1952 Sigma Delta Chi Con- 
vention was concluded two weeks 
beyond The QUILL’s December 
deadline. The next issue will carry 
convention story and pictures, 
sketches of new officers and other 
details. 





Dedicate SDX Plaque 
To Lovejoy at Alton 


A SIGMA DELTA CHI bronze plaque, 
honoring the memory of Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, martyr to freedom of the press, 
was recently dedicated at Alton, Illinois. 

It was the ninth such presentation 
since Sigma Delta Chi began its pro- 
gram of marking sites significant in the 
history of journalism. 

Lovejoy, editor of a religious weekly, 
who had moved to Alton from St. Louis, 
hoping for a more favorable climate for 
his strong editorials for abolitation of 
slavery, was shot on November 8, 1837, 
two days before his thirty-fifth birthday 
and shortly after telling Alton citizens 
at a meeting: “I can die at my post but 
I cannot desert it.” 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, 
in his first public appearance since his 
defeat in the presidential election, spoke 
at the ceremony. Assisting Gov. Steven- 
son in the unveiling of the plaque were 
Lovejoy’s 11-year-old great-grand-nephew, 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy IV of Detroit, and 
Naomi Wilson 13, a Negro Girl Scout of 
Alton. 


Binder, SDX Lecturer 
At Milwaukee Chapter 


THE OPENING FALL meeting of the 
Milwaukee Professional Chapter of SDX 
was addressed by Carroll Binder, edito- 
rial editor of the 
Minneapolis Trib- 
une, whose ap- 
pearance was 
sponsoned by the 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Lectures in Jour- 
nalism. 

Binder, who 
served for three 
years as the Unit- 
ed States member 
of the 12-man sub- 
commission on 
Freedom of the 
Press and Infor- 
mation of the UN 
Human Rights 
Commission told 
the meeting that BINDER 
the work of the 
UN is failing to assist in the creation of 
world-wide freedom of information. 

Announcement that Binder was to dis- 
cuss freedom of information brought 
SDX members from the journalism fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, and from Marquette University, 
as well as Marquette undergraduate 
members, to the meeting. 

Binder said that most members of the 
12-man subcommittee had no understand 
ing of what freedom means. Few coun- 
tries agree in practise with the United 
States’ concepts of freedom of the press, 
he said, and have advocated types of 
censorship. 

Binder said newsmen were convinced 
that there was no way to increase free 
dom of information under the present 
UN setup. What was started as an effort 
to spread our concepts of freedom of 
information has “of necessity” become 
os pene to safeguard our views, he 
said. 

“There is no possibility of committing 
the UN to our concepts” Binder said, and 
the main effort of the free-minded na- 
tions now must be directed toward pre- 
venting the UN from adopting any kind 
of convention on the flow of information. 

A coalition of Middle European, South- 
east Asian and Latin American countries 
cooperating with the Russian bloc, has 
been able to heavily outvote the US., 
the British Commonwealth and the Scan- 
dinavian and Benelux nations on ques- 
tions of freedom, Binder said. 

Binder reported the organization of the 
United Nations at San Francisco. His 
career as a newspaperman has taken him 
around the world. He reported the rise 
of fascism in Italy, nazism in Germany 
and communism in Russia. He saw the 
militarists take over Japan. 
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Sound Education for Journalism Is Where You Find It 


By Alvin E. Austin 


A university president recently said 
that a thriving university press club 
or chapter of Sigma Delta Chi is as 
important as any class in journalism. 
This is borne out by the experience 
of the head of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of 
North Dakota. 


Can an undergraduate professional 
journalistic group, like Sigma Delta Chi, 
help a school or department of journal 
ism to maintain highest possible profes 
sional, ethical and academic standards. 

Or does it work the other way around? 
Does the school or department, by doing 
a good everyday job of working to 
achieve those standards, pull the under 
graduate group up to the highest level 
of professional achievement? 

Like the old, old story about the 
chicken and the egg, it’s difficult to dis 
cern which comes first in this situation 

But, just as the chicken and the egg 
both are good eating, the net result in 
this case is just as satisfying. 

At the University of North Dakota, for 
instance, the Department of Journalism 
generally has enjoyed the confidence of 
newspaper publishers and editors of its 
area, who have continued to snap up its 
graduates. It has had continued support 
from the university’s administration and 
faculty in getting assistance with its 
projects. And its budget for instruction 
and equipment has continued to grow, as 
state legislators recognized the part the 
Department has been playing in pro 
viding an important segment of the 
state’s leadership. 

The question arises, then, where does 
Sigma Delta Chi fit into this picture? 

It starts “fitting in” early, with the be 
ginning journalism major whose immedi 
ate goal is to become a pledge, and later, 
an active member of the fraternity 

This at once gives a lift to the Depart 
ment’s scholastic standards, as the stu 
dent has to work to attain the grades re 
quired by Sigma Delta Chi. It helps pro 
fessionally, when the student takes the 
pledge that he intends to make journal 
ism his life’s work. 

From this beginning, activities and 
projects of the Department and of the 
fraternity become so entwined that it is 
all but impossible to separate them 

When the Department stages an elec 
tion night coverage project, Sigma Delta 
Chi members not only participate in the 
journalistic phase of the event—but turn 
it into a social session as well by fur 
nishing lunch. You can’t beat that kind 
of co-operation in “popularizing” class 
work. 

Inevitably, these SDX members be 
come campus leaders, thus to better pre 
pare themselves for a career of leader 
ship after graduation and also to bring 
great credit to the journalism department 
because of the vast activity and impor 
tant service of its students. 

In relationship with the working press 
of the state, Sigma Delta Chi is in the 
front line, so to speak, in gaining recog 
nition for the department. Here are some 
of the ways in which SDX members here 
in North Dakota have done this: 

1. They have attended every North 
Dakota Press association convention held 

Reprinted with permission from The Bul- 
letin, ASJSA 


for the past six years, acting as guides 
and messengers, taking part in the pro- 
gram, and creating good will generally. 

In return, they have gained numerous 
contacts that have served them well in 
the form of attractive newspaper posi- 
tions after their graduation. 

2. They have co-operated with 
North Dakota professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi—composed of all ND. 
journalists who are SDX professional 
members—in programs and in staging 
initiations of additional newspapermen 
and radio journalists. 

So well have they performed this lat- 
ter assignment that the professional chap- 
ter has not bothered to hold a single ini- 
tiation on its own 

3. Finally, they have given a good ac- 
count of themselves when they have 
gone out to take their places as active 
newspapermen 

Sigma Delta Chi members always are 
in demand when vacancies arise in the 
state’s journalistic ranks 

With high school journalists of North 
Dakota, Sigma Delta Chi has contributed 
to the department’s stature by co-spon- 
soring an annual high school press asso- 
ciation contest and convention. More 
than 100 publications are entered in the 
contest annually, and the convention 
sessions bring 300 students to the campus 
each spring 

Great as public relations for the De- 
partment, and the University as a whole 

with SDX active in all phases. 

And an important phase is the award 
ing of a SDX scholarship at the Univer- 
sity to the outstanding high school editor 
(male) of the state. The scholarship, of 
course, goes only to students who major 
in journalism 

The Sigma Delta Chi chapter helps to 
raise scholastic standards in the entire 
Department by awarding keys to winners 
of the annual SDX scholarship contest. 
The keys are presented at an all-Univer- 
sity honors day convocation and names 
of the winners are inscribed on a plaque 
in the journalism laboratory. And _ it 
proves a great incentive to scholarship 
for all J-students 

As far as service to the University is 
concerned, the undergraduate chapter for 
the past 25 years has sponsored the an 
nual Flickertail Follies, all-University 
varsity show 

This not only gives campus talent a 
chance to strut its stuff, but provides 
good will for the University in copious 
amounts. People from all over the state 
flock to Grand Forks to see the produc 
tion 

Publicity for the Follies reached its 
height in 1950, when Life magazine car 
ried a four page spread on the show. 
(Current advertising rate in as is some- 
thing over $15,000 per page.) 

From the funds produced by the Fol- 
lies, Sigma Delta Chi first outfitted the 
University Press, on which most of the 
University’s printing (including the 
weekly student newspaper) now is done. 
Then, the Press completed, more than 
$6,000 has been turned over to the cam- 
pus Student Union fund in the past six 
years. 

Recognition of the University and the 
Department of Journalism have come, in 
a national way, from the success of the 
local undergraduate chapter’s program, 
when compared to that of the 52 other 
Sigma Delta Chi chapters. 

In three of the past four years, the 


tne 


North Dakota chapter has captured the 
fraternity’s Hogate Professional Achieve- 
ment contest. 

All because, it seems, that initiates of 
the North Dakota chapter, when they 
pledge to make journalism their life 
work, seem to mean it a bit more than 
the members of the other chapters. This, 
it would appear, is one of the important 
motivating forces in the success of this 
chapter. 

Coming naturally, as a result of the 
professional achievement standing, is the 
high rating that the North Dakota chap- 
ter wins annually in the national Beck- 
man Chapter Efficiency contest. In 1951, 
the North Dakota chapter finished second 
in this event, exactly one point behind 
the winner, the South Dakota State 
chapter. 

The North Dakota chapter always has 
sent from five to a dozen men to the 
national conventions of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Benefits have been two-fold. First, the 
effort by the individual member to assure 
being singled out to make the trip adds 
to the general proficiency of the chapter. 
And, the contacts, the know-how and the 
enthusiasm to which the members are 
exposed at the convention is of inesti- 
mable value in keeping the chapter pro- 
gram at a high level all year long. 

The department’s own program, defi- 
nitely identified with this many-sided ap- 
proach to journalistic problems, can’t 
help but be a better laboratory for the 
profession it represents 

So, it would seem, 
dandy piece of advice: 

“Light up your program with the 
golden lamp of Sigma Delta Chi, hitch 
your objectives to its star—and watch 
them go. 


this might be a 


Editor’s Note: Since the above article 
was written and appeared in the ASJSA 
Bulletin, the results of the 1952 Hogate 
Professional Achievement Contest and 
the 1952 Beckman Chapter Efficiency 
Contest have been announced. The win- 
ners of both contests, as you might 
expect, is Al Austin’s North Dakota 
Undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. Congratulations! 

A list of the top chapters in each con- 
test follows: 


Hogate Contest 


North Dakota ......100% 
Kansas ... 2 
Oklahoma A&M . 

South Dakota State 
Stanford 

Indiana 

Illinois 


journalism 
journalism 
journalism 
journalism 
journalism 
journalism 
journalism 
Minnesota .. journalism 
Penn State . journalism 
Iowa State ... 7.7% in journalism 
Missouri ...........77.6% in journalism 
EE oosevuescddaen in journalsim 


Beckman Contest 


North Dakota .... 
Oklahoma A&M .... 
South Dakota State 
Ohio 

Penn State .. 
DePauw 

Nevada 

Alabama 


points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 
points 


Iowa State 
i i points 











SDX Personals 





Wiuram J. Bett (Mo’49) is head of 
the department of communications at 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com 
merce. 

Arnotp L. McCuiure (Mo’45) is a re- 
porter for the Coffeyville (Kan.) Daily 
Journal. 

J. L. Travcotr (Pur’42) is on the fac- 
ulty. at the University of Connecticut, 
South Coventry. 

Tuomas E. Carter (TxU’51) is doing 
public relations and publication work 
for Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Tueopore C. Taytor (UMc’51) is pub 
licity director for Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C. 

KennetH McFatt (OkA&M’48) is now 
serving as editor of the Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau Farmer, Altus, Okla. 

Jack L. Wecker (Mo’47) is a staff 
writer, Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 
Kan 

Henry VERMILLION (Bay’52), formerly 
of Eastland, Tex., is now in public rela- 
tions in Albuquerque, N 

Sm Darton (Mo’49) is acting news 
director for radio station WMGM, New 
York City. 

Jack Forres (Fla’50) is now 
member of the Daytona Beach 
News-Journal, 

James E. Jounston (Wis’47) is assist 
ant city editor of the Rockford (IIl.) 
Register-Republic. 

Wituram H. Wyure (NU’51) is working 
as a copyreader on the news desk of 
the Binghampton (N. Y.) Press. 

Donato T. Cartson (StU’47) is now 
assistant director of information at Stan 
ford University 

Wuu1am H. Tart (Mo’38) is teaching 
journalism at Memphis State College 
and also working on the copydesk at the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 

Ronatp D. Gosen (NU’50) is employed 
with the Denver bureau of International 
News Service. 

Tep Moretto (UWn’43) is in the edi 
torial department of the New York 
World-Telegram. 

Rosert B. Criss (Ala’51) is now re 
porting for the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle. 

Tuomas M. Serr (StU’48) is chief of 
the Los Angeles bureau of Business 
Week. 

Wiiuram Y. E. Ramso (PaS’35) is ad- 
vertising copywriter, Ward Wheelock 
Co., Philadelpnia 

James A. Moon Jr. (Ala’50) is on the 
advertising staff of the Daily Times 
Leader, West Point, Miss. 

Cuar.es E. Hucues (Pur’32), previous 
ly associate editor of Successful Farming, 
is now in the Livestock Bureau of Ar- 
mour and Co., Chicago, working with 
the farm press and radio. 

EMANUEL Go.pBerc (Wis’43), Lynn, 
Mass., is now featured in a new radio 
presentation called “The Know-How Be- 
hind the News” over radio station WLYN. 

S. L. AttHouse (Chi-Pr’48) is now dis- 
trict sales manager in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey for Honeggers’ and Co., a 
hatchery and feed firm. Formerly he was 
editor of Hatchery and Feed. 

Joun G. Byers (Ind’42) has enrolled in 
the American Institute for Foreign Trade 
at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Nem R. Murray (SoCF-Pr’38), editor 
of the El Monte (Calif.) Herald, is the 
recipient of the 1951 Howard R. Smith 


staff 
(Fla.) 


Obituaries 


Leonarp K. HoLson (LSU-Pr’4l), 
71, chairman of the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune Publishing Company, 
died Oct. 19. 

Joun O. Boyp (Te-Pr’50), 51, publisher 
of the Lowville (N. Y.) Leader and 
Lyons-Leyden Ledger, died of injuries 
received in an automobile accident near 
Rome, 

Wittram D. Mansriretp (PaS-Pr’46), 
74, editor-president of the McKeesport 
(Pa.) Daily News, died Oct. 6, of heart 
ailment. 

Kennetu H. Jacosson (Wis’22), 55, as 
sistant editor on the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin’s telegraph desk, died Aug. 29. 

Dwicut S. Perrin (PaS-Pr’46), 64, who 
retired as executive director of the Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal two years ago, died 
Oct. 20 in Tucson, Ariz. of heart attack. 

Wituiam S. Pryor (Grn’33), 41, chief 
of the NPA periodicals branch and for 
mer newsman, died Sept. 16. 

Norman W. Baxter (WDC-Pr’43), 61, 
Washington correspondent for the Hous 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle, Sept. 13. 

Hersert H. Wess (Pur’25) died of a 
heart attack in New York City, Sept. 4. 

Capt. Frepertc S. Ketty (Tem’47) was 
killed April 29, 1951 when his bomber 
was shot down over Korea. 

LaMar Trott: (Ga-Pr’44), Hollywood, 
Calif., died of heart attack Sept. 1952. 

Capt. Duane E. Lunp (ND’47) in Let- 
termen’s hospital in San Francisco where 
he had been a patient about a week, 
Aug. 1952. 

Lester R. Maack (ND’32). 

Lawrence Wueever (Ind’21), professor 
of journalism at Indiana University and 
SDX chapter adviser, died November 9. 

J. Wymonp Frencu (Ind’18), died No- 
vember 4. 

W. W. Batt (USC-Pr’31), 83, retired 
editor of the Charleston News and Cour 
ier, died October 13 

Frepertck W. Compton (Mon’33), 44, 
veteran North Dakota newspaperman, 
died October 25 

Epwarp W. Rurr (KnS’35), 39, for the 
past six years farm editor for Capper 
Publications, died in Topeka hospital 
after an illness of two months. 

Wiuram Wesiey Younc (Wis-Pr), 84, 
former New York World staffer, Sunday 
editor of the Chicago American and edi 
tor of the Chicago Journal, and more re- 
cently a magazine writer and publicist, 
died October 21 

Georce Purcett (Ind-Pr’22), 63, former 
Indiana newspaper publisher and post 
master in Bloomington, Ind., for the last 
19 years, died at Centralia, Ill., October 
25 





Annual Award for Religious Journalism 
in the secular press 

Howarp L. Kany (WDC-Pr’47), editor 
of the Washington news report for the 
AP, will direct student instruction and 
laboratory-field work in what will be 
called “Reporting of National Affairs,” a 
new course being added to the journal- 
ism curriculum at the George Washing- 
ton university. 

James F. Fox (la’39), formerly senior 
administrative assistant in the public 
information division of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., has been named public 
relations manager for Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., Kearny, N. J 

Eart Coutincs (SoCf'43) has joined the 
staff of Proebsting, Taylor Inc., Chicago, 
as director of merc iandising. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Pfc. Leon M. Conn (Syr’51) is a writer 
in the military history section of the 
Second Logistical Command, APO, San 
Francisco. 

Lt. Roperr A. Maxwett (Ind’48) is 
stationed at Washington, D. C. with the 

AF. 


Leonarp Zweic (Syr’51) is on active 
duty with the United States Army. 

Pvt. Arto L. WacNerR ( ) is on active 
duty at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Cpl. Cuartes H. Kaurman (Mo’50) is 
returning to the United States from 
Japan for release from active duty. He 
was editor of The Reporter, Headquar- 
ters and Service Command's weekly 
newspaper. 

Capt. Jonn M. Serr (Mo’49) recently 
joined the staff of the U. S. Army’s Mil- 
itary Advisory Group as assistant public 
information officer. 

Avan C. Paturgeau (Ga’50), Journalist 
Seaman, USN, who recently graduated 
from the public information course at 
the Armed Forces Information School, 
will attend OCS at the U. S. Naval Train 
ing Station, Newport, R. I. 

Pfc. Bernarp H. Goutp (Ill’51) is at 
tending the Armed Forces Information 
School at Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Pfc. Par Matoney (Minn’49) was hon 
orably discharged from the army after 
two years of service and has returned to 
his position with the Advance-Press, 
Springfield, Minn. 

Cuartes E. Parkin (DeP’49) is now 
stationed in Stuttgart, Germany where 
he divides his time between public infor- 
mation, troop information and education 
cuties, expects to return to this country 
shortly. 

Arran Seconp Ciass Monroe W. Kar- 
MIN (III'50) was recently separated from 
the service at the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion School, Fort Slocum, N. Y., where 
he has been an instructor. He plans to 
attend Columbia University. 

Pfc. JosepH H. Batt (Te-Pr’51) was 
assigned to Army newspaper work at 
Wurzburg Military Post, Germany. He is 
a former editor of Home Edition, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer employee’s maga- 
zine. 

Lr. Lawrence D. Stuart (But’51) and 
Lr. Cor. Eart O. Curver (Ia’l9) are In- 
formation and Education students at the 
Armed Forces Information School, Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. 

Lr. Cuartes G. Castor (Ind’51) recent- 
ly graduated from the XVI Corps leader’s 
School at Camp Matsushim, Japan. 

Capt. Rosert C. Heypa is assigned to 
Headquarters, Far East Command. 

MipsHipMAN First C1iass Rocer T. 
LoscHen (UWn’53) was recently on duty 
aboard the USS Furse, destroyer, dur- 
ing the annual Naval Reserve midship- 
men cruise. 
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Nominations Invited for 


THE 1953 SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1953 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, 
are invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or radio or television station or 
any other party. All awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio or FV. and Magazine Journalism, are offered to 
individuals on the basis of specitic work done by Americans and published, broadcast or televised in the United States 
during the period of January |, 1952 to December 31, 1952. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


] Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based 
upon original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1952. 

| General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work 

| Radio or TV Reporting: For a distinguished example of spot news reporting for radio or 
television. 
Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in 
@ magazine pete circulation. 
Editorial Wriiing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 
Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 
Radio or TV Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio or TV newscaster's or com- 
mentator's work. 
Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's 
work. 
Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent's work. 
News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 
Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio or TV Journalism. For an outstanding example of public service by an 
individual radio or television station or network through radio or TV journalism. 
Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public 
service rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations 
to be accompanied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and the results obtained. 


Nominations are not made on any specific forms but each must be entered in a specific division and be accompanied 
by clippings, manuscript, recording or film with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting or telecast- 
ing station, and date of publication or broadcast or telecast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which 
the assignment was fulfilled should accompany the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. A 
nomination entered in more than one division requires a separate entry for each category. Manuscripts, clippings and 
recordings WILL NOT BE RETURNED unless written request and cost of return is guaranteed. 

JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury 
of veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide 
that none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 9, 1953, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be postmarked 
by February 9, 1953 and should be addressed to: 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Additional information may be secured from Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 


The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accom- 
panying certificates. 
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size, type, and location, 


university people. 


and to many 


HERE were very fe 

poor cooperation. In some cases, an 
editor had to promise a company 
anonymity in return for enough de- 
tails to estublish for our readers that 
we were dealing with specific ex- 
amples. (We are mostly a “case 
study” type publication.) 

Our deadline created a problem, 
too. To fit the issue into our schedule, 
once the decision was made to pro 
duce it, we had to publish only six 
months hence—or wait eighteen 
months. We didn’t think our story 
could wait that long, so we took the 
flier into a six-month job—even 
though there was nothing in hand but 
leads. 

This could not be a full-time job, 
either. Six regular issues of the maga- 
zine had to appear between the origi- 
nal announcement of the special issue 
and the deadline. 

The staff even had to dig up story 
background as it went along. There 
were no encyclopedias, no handbooks, 
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We were staking out 


plified collection of 

editors did have a 
. of what they were 
r own industrial ex- 
perience plus a series of editorial con- 
ferences and battery of detailed 
memos saw to that. 

What they learned on field trips 
they passed around. Every piece of 
information was prepared on Ditto 
master sheets and a copy given to 
each editor. And a code number, simi- 
lar to a library’s Dewey Decimal 
System, was given to each subject 
classification we had. These simple 
office gimmicks cut out confusion, pre- 
vented duplication of activity, and 
kept everyone up to date. 

What kind of information did we 
end up with? Here’s a typical item, 
as reported by one of the editors: 

“The most challenging idea that—— 
tried out on me was this: He says that 
experiments that have been taking 
place almost around the world defi- 
nitely indicate a relationship between 
the degree of ionization in the air 


and such seemingly unrelated factors 
as resistance to disease, the threshold 
of pain, the mental capacity for ac- 
cepting challenge, and our ability to 
maintain good relationships on a per- 
sonal level with one another. Al- 
though it is a little bit more tenuous, 
—— says that he is satisfied that a 
relationship can be demonstrated be- 
tween ionization and enthusiasm. .. . 

“He says the report is totally un- 
confirmed, but he has heard from 
‘three or four’ sources that the Rus- 
sians have a couple of experimental 
plants in which they are controlling 
ionization of the atmosphere and are 
achieving remarkable results.” 

That’s the sort of stuff we often had 
to work from. Was it worthwhile 
going after further as a story? Was it 
just a lot of hearsay? We didn't 
know, but we couldn't afford to be 
wrong. So our staff had to research 
it completely, sampling, checking, and 
cross-checking until all the facts were 
in hand. 


HE same was true for every piece 
of information. And when we had 









































Editorial “board meetings” were needed constantly in the months preceding publication of the special issue showing 
tomorrow’s robot plant. Gathered here (from the left) are Bob Rice, industrial production editor; Lew Urquhart, 
managing editor; Wyder, who is maintenance editor; Matt Murphy, industrial relations editor, and Chief Editor Waddell. 
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the story straight, into the pot it went. 
But soon our pot was boiling over 
What should we use and what should 
we throw away? Our watchword in 
selection was to. . 

2. Keep it practical though sophis- 
ticated. The man on the job has no 
time to spend reading material that 
merely makes a point. We have to 
show him how he can put it to use 
to save money, time or labor. And 
exactly how. If he can’t use it, if it 
costs more than it’s worth, if it’s not 
available, if it can’t be built—you 
get the idea—we had better leave it 
out 


UT at the same time it is practical, 

it Ras to be sophisticated. That is, 
we cannot forget that the reader is a 
very discriminating guy, so well 
versed in the field we are writing 
about that we had better not tell him 
anything he already knows, anything 
that’s beneath his level of under 
standing, or of course, anything that’s 
downright wrong. We're something 
like a drama critic who has to review 
plays for an audience of dramatists. 

Walking the straight and narrow 
between practicality and sophistica- 
tion is not too difficult for an editor 
on an ordinary article. He can be his 
own “food taster,” so to speak. But 
the situation changes when he has 
to decide what's going to be useful to 
the reader in getting his thinking 
started today on tomorrow's prob- 
lems (Factory called it re-thinking, 
getting away from precedent so you 
can attack today’s problems with a 
fresh approach.) 

Deciding what to use, what to throw 
away became our biggest problem. 
Many plants the editors visited and 
many experts they interviewed had 
excellent ideas. But very often the 
ideas were “Buck Rogers stuff,” as 
it came to be called around the office 

ideas too far off in the wide blue 
yonder. 

We wanted the benefit of the theory 
without its disadvantages. So it was 
a problem, as one of our editors put 
it, of “keeping your feet on the 
ground while you were reaching as 
high as you could for the clouds.” 

Our answer was in a kind of in- 
formal editorial board. Our associate 
editors, experts in Factory’s major 
fields of industrial production, plant 
maintenance, and industrial relations, 
would sit in judgment on every piece 
of information gathered. 

But even with this process of edi- 
torial weeding, we ended up one day, 
not too far from deadline, with a stack 
of material some two feet high. Just 
facts—background and details, all un 
processed, all approved for our read 
er’s diet. How were we going to unify 
it? We found the answer to that one, 


too: sharp slant, the great leveler of 
piles of material. So the next step was 
to take the information had 
and... 

3. Interpret it squarely, This is the 
heart of our kind of journalism. The 
facts themselves don’t mean a great 
deal. It’s our job to tell what a new 
development means to the reader, to 
show how he can make use of it. We 
are not being useful if we merely re- 
port. 

If our editors had gone out only 
to “get information” they would have 
ended up with a special issue that was 
more encyclopedic than useful. It was 
the staff's purpose to show where 
the bits and pieces picked up through 
the years and as a result of field trips 
fitted in to the factory of the future 
composite. 

Again, cooperation among editors 
paid off for us. It insured us against 
the danger of “cubbyhole thinking”— 
thinking of a piece of information as 
part of one field, and one field only. 

We had to steer clear of that—and 
the mechanism was frequent confer- 
ences between editors who handle 


we 


production, maintenance, and indus- 
trial relations. When you get right 
down to it, their functions often can- 
not be separated. Here’s an example: 


RAINING in the plant may be the 

responsibility of your industrial re- 
lations man. And maintenance is the 
job of your maintenance people. But 
training maintenance people is the job 
of both. 

That’s what happens in practice in 
the plant. So why not do the same 
thing on your industrial magazine? 
Get the industrial relations and main- 
tenance editor together to discuss 
their problem. The production editor 
will be needed, too, because his ex- 
perience will no doubt bring some 
other important points to mind. 

And don’t forget the chief editor. 
He has the best over-all picture of 
how the entire issue is shaping up. 
He'll have lots of good ideas on slant. 
What you have, then, is the editorial 
board operating informally as often 
as you need it—as often as you can 
find the members in the office. 

The articles were analyzed in con- 
ference until there was no question 
that their subject matter and point of 
view had approval. In 
cases where a conference pointed up 
an angle for emphasis that the editor 
missed when he gathered the infor- 
mation, more details were picked up 
to fill in the holes. 

But soon even that was done. All 
that was left now was the production 
of stories—writing and layout. And in 
the short time the staff had left, it 
still had to... 


everyone's 


4. Make the story easy to read. Just 
because businesspapers deal with 
technical matters, don’t think they 
sacrifice readability. I'll venture to say 
you'll find some of the finest jobs of 
making hard-to-understand informa- 
tion readable in the business press. 

The point is that the writer has to 
put up his material in such readable 
form that it can be read with speed 
and equal understanding. He really 
needs all the tricks of the trade—and 
a few of his own—to keep a busy man 
away from his immediate job long 
enough to read what he has to say. 

We knew we had the best kind of 
material. But would we be able to 
get the most out of it? With unlimited 
time, Factory wouldn’t have had any 
special problem in keeping the fac- 
tory of the future up to usual 
standards. But we were really rushed 
for copy and layout. The preliminaries 
took so much time that little was left 
for actual production. Near deadline 
everything was in a tentative state. 
Photographs “were promised,” some 
material “needed verification,’ more 
information “was still coming in.” 

So our layout editor planned his 
editorial pages in many cases just as 
a newspaper might. He could plan 
the dummies with a general idea, but 
not much more, of how much copy 
there was to be to a story, or what 
a photograph was going to look like. 

We had all our material in time for 
copy to be set and for hundreds of 
engravings to be made. But the copy 
often came with so many changes 
forced by the receipt of new informa- 
tion that our art editor had to keep 
hopping and our department editors 
had to keep re-writing up to the last 
minute. 


HE pace around the office appeared 

to double in those last days. Every- 
thing was on the run: Eating, phoning, 
conferring, editing, proof-reading. But 
the special issue was finally put to bed 
on schedule. 

It caused a sensation in the busi- 
nesspaper field and throughout indus- 
try. Eight months later, we're still 
feeling its reverberations. We were 
flooded with requests for reprints of 
the editorial content of the issue 
(30,000 to date). We received nation- 
wide newspaper and radio publicity. 
Our editors had more speaking en 
gagements than they could fill. Fac- 
tory received commendations from 
government and universities, as well 
as from leaders in industry. 

But the “factory of the future” has 
meant lots more than just the good 
reception. It’s the best evidence to 
Factory editors that they could get the 
job done, and get it done right, no 
matter how hard they were pushed. 
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The IPI Enables Editors 
To Speak to Editors 


Continued from page 5 


Zurich as the headquarters and au- 
thorized establishment of a_ secre- 
tariat. Operations began in August. 

The objectives of the Institute are 
defined in its constitution as follows: 

The furtherance and safeguarding 
of the freedom of the press, by which 
is meant: free access to the news, 
free transmission of news, free pub- 
lication of newspapers, free expres 
sion of views. 

The achievement of understanding 
among journalists and so among 
peoples. 

The promotion of the free exchange 
of accurate and balanced news among 
nations. 

The improvement of the practices 
of journalism. 


EMBERSHIP in the Institute is 

on the basis of individual news- 
papers. Any one newspaper may be 
represented by as many as five mem- 
bers. The two qualifications are: first, 
that members shall represent news- 
papers dedicated to the principles of 
freedom of the press; second, that they 
shall have responsibility for the edi- 
torial and news policies of their news- 
papers. 

In addition, there has just been set 
up a class of associate members—per- 
sons who have a prime interest in 
journalism, even though they do not 
have the prime editorial responsibility 

such persons as correspondents, 
commentators, news agency person- 
nel, journalism educators. 

We do not rule out a newspaper, 
even if the country in which that 
newspaper appears maintains a dic- 
tatorship, or a partial dictatorship. 
If that newspaper is doing its best 
to maintain its freedom and uphold 
the principles of press freedom it can 
become a member. We think that is 
important because such editors are 
displaying the highest courage. 

The response to our membership 
drive has been most heartening. We 
are now represented by 550 members 
in all of the important countries of 
the free world. The response in the 
United States has been especially 
gratifying; we now have approxi- 
mately 125 American members. 

We have established national com- 
mittees in thirty-two countries. The 
functions of these committees are to 
recruit members and to inform the 
secretariat of important newspaper 
developments. In connection with the 
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work of these committees, there is 
another aspect that can be of prime 
importance; they can be the begin- 
nings in countries, in which they do 
not now exist, of such organizations 
as the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. In this manner the Insti- 
tute can help to elevate journalism 
throughout the free world. 

Since April, the secretariat has been 
publishing IPI Report, a monthly bul- 
letin of the International Press Insti- 
tute, designed to be an international 
journal for journalists, and it has put 
out three IPI Surveys—on the status 
of international journalism, on the 
coverage of Russia, and on the pro- 
ceedings of the First Assembly. 

The two purposes of the Institute 
then are: first, to bring about con- 
tact among editors, and, second, to 
do a job of research. In both areas 
we have made what I would im- 
modestly call noteworthy progress. 

The first General Assembly of the 
Institute, held in Paris last May 14, 
15 and 16, was attended by 101 editors 
from twenty-one countries. There 
were four panel discussions in which 
experts discussed the flow of the 
news, the problem of presenting news 
from Russia, the faults of the press 
and the job of the foreign correspond- 
ent. 


HF, real news of the meeting, I felt, 

was its spirit. Never before, prob 
ably, has there been so representative 
a meeting of editors. Certainly, rarely 
has there been an international as- 
sembly so definitely concerned with 
newspaper editorial problems. 

Despite the temptations of three 
glorious days in Paris every session 
was fully attended. Participation was 
spontaneous and widespread. Panel 
speakers were subjected to close and 
useful interrogation. For me, it was 
thrilling to see a succession of editors 
rise to put questions: first an Aus- 
trian, then a Japanese, an Australian, 
a Burmese, a Scotsman, an editor 
from India, an American Middle West- 
erner making his first trip abroad. 

Here indeed was a demonstration 
of what international understanding 
might be and thus it seemed to me 
that we were moving toward the 
achievement of our first objective. 

At this First Assembly we also 
took important steps toward the ac- 
complishment of our second purpose 
—the research work. 


ll 


As we have thought about the In- 
stitute, we have become convinced 
that the essence of the Institute idea 
is the improvement of the flow of the 
news. These are the reasons as we 
see them—first, the paramount prob- 
lem of the world is the problem of 
public opinion; second, that opinion 
cannot be sound unless there is good 
information; third, in the formation 
of sound public opinion the news- 
paper is fundamental. 

Therefore, the flow of the news 
among nations is a vital factor in 
world understanding. We decided at 
the assembly meeting to study this 
flow in key areas of the world—the 
flow between the old world and the 
new, between East and West, espe- 
cially in the dark regions of misunder- 
standing. This will be the continuing 
study to which the Institute will de- 
vote itself. 

As a beginning, we are concentrat- 
ing for the coming year on three of 
these key areas; the flow of the news 
into and out of the United States: the 
flow between Germany and the West- 
ern world: the flow between India 
and the Western world. 

For the first of these studies, the 
flow of the news into and out of the 
United States, the Ford Foundation 
has made a special appropriation. It 
is obvious that, unless American opin- 
ion is well-informed, action taken by 
the United States is likely to be un- 
sound; therefore the kind of intelli- 
gence we get from abroad is of press- 
ing importance. Likewise, if the 
United States is misrepresented 
abroad, the cause of world under- 
standing may be gravely injured. 

We are attempting to determine 
the value of this news and to dis- 
cover what can be done to improve 
it. In this program the IPI acts only 
as the agent; the work of analysis is 
being done by members of the news- 
paper profession itself. In other words, 
this is an inside inquiry. 

This is the basic program to which 
the IPI is dedicating itself. We be- 
lieve that, if we carry it through to 
success, we can contribute in con- 
siderable degree to the enlightened 
opinion that the world so gravely 
requires. 


The Editor Has 
_a Look at 
His Hole Card 


[Continued from page 7} 





nothing like all even of the anticipated 
news throbs with drama or lends it- 
self readily to pictorial treatment. The 
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editor knows that much news is ab- 
stract, intangible, complex, hedged 
about with conditions and qualifica- 
tions. And he knows that when tele 
vision tackles that kind of news it is 
likely to resort to interview, round- 
table or narration and lose much of 
its impact and interest in the process. 
It will take some television doing, for 
instance, to present anything like a 
complete story of an upcoming county 
budget undistorted and with impact. 

The thought of a surge of words 
about an abstract, complex subject 
suggests the problem of accuracy. The 
newspaper publisher, reared in a busi- 
ness where the philosophy of accur- 
acy has of necessity been matured, 
knows that no medium discharges its 
responsibility simply by being tech- 
nically accurate. Communication is 
not achieved unless the medium is 
accurate in such a manner as to be 
rightly understood. 

Like Andrew H. Lyon!’ of the 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram, almost any 
editor may recall getting a dozen 
calls on the city desk to inquire if it 
was true, “as the radio said,” that 
Gene Tunney dropped dead. Like Mr. 
Lyon, any editor may have traced 
the inquiries to a broadcast dispatch 
that said, “Gene Tunney dropped in 
on his Connecticut neighbors at the 
Republican convention during the 
nominating speeches this morning.” 


HE human ear is both gullible and 

unreliable.* Radio sound effects are 
a cinch because the ear is so eager to 
believe. Because the ear is inaccurate, 
one of the radio news writer’s major 
problems is to put his material in such 
shape as will be least likely to be 
misunderstood. In this process stories 
that deal with more than one or two 
round numbers find their way into 
the waste basket along with stories 
involving any but celebrated names. 

In too many cases the result is a 
rapid succession of misleading head- 
lines topped with trivia. This may be 
radio at its worst, but television has 
yet to demonstrate that it can improve 
understanding of the spoken word. In 
fact, there is suspicion that viewing 
tends to lessen concentration on lis- 
tening. 

Privacy constitutes another advan- 
tage of the newspaper. In the nature 


1. The Bulletin, — re Society of News- 
paper Editors, August 1, 1952. 
2. See Charniey, = V., News by Radio, 


Macmillan 1948, p. 
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of things, television must bring its 
message into the living room for all 
present to see and hear together. This 
limitation. puts an effective taboo on 
all news that might prompt Junior 
to ask questions. Like the bathroom, 
some news necessities cannot be 
adapted to groups. 

Reading a newspaper, on the other 
hand, is distinctly a one-person, pri- 
vate operation. Since this is true, there 
will always be a lot of news that’s fit 
to print that isn’t fit to televise. 

Greater perhaps than any of these 
is the mighty advantage of reference. 
Radio and television must always re- 
main intangible, ephemeral, always 
gone, as it were, with the wind. Only 
the printed medium has the quality of 
handy reference. 

It’s reference that lets you get the 
news at your own convenience, and 
at your own speed. It’s reference that 
lets you get what interests you with- 
out the necessity for wading or wait- 
ing through a lot of stuff that you 
don’t care about. 

No newspaper publisher would pre- 
sume to ask his subscribers to read 
every word on every page and that 
in rigid order. Yet in greater or less 


degree (depending on length, fre- 
quency and variety of program) that’s 
precisely the kind of extravagance 
television imposes on our time. 

Finally, this editor is bound to con- 
clude that there’s more to news than 
mere speed. He’s going to inspect 
more closely the stuff that clutters 
the airways much of the time. And 
he’s going to decide that even at the 
speed of light it is still trash. 

Instead of writing running stories 
which in the nature of things can 
never catch up with the instantaneous 
mediums, instead of otherwise butting 
his head against the brick wall of 
speed, this newspaperman is going to 
decide that rubbish delivered at 186,- 
300 miles per second is still rubbish. 

He’s going to abandon this fetish 
of speed in favor of increased em- 
phasis on significance. He’s going to 
find his greatest advantage in his 
power to give his reader the richest, 
the most diverse report in the most 
compact and convenient form. 

Television has done a lot more than 
put legs on the picture magazines, but 
it has much to do before it can chal- 
lenge newspapers save in very limited 
areas. 





“Shimbun” Means Newspaper 


[Continued from page 6| 


and drawing routine. After the pidgin 
English conversation with the office 
manager of the print shop it is usually 
necessary to go into the shop itself 
to explain to the back shop boys what 
you want done. The back shop em- 
ployes, of course, speak no English, 
but they smile happily and politely 
say “daijobu,” which is the Nipponese 
equivalent of “okay.” 

Thursday you are greeted by your 
Japanese artist. It’s a good thing, too, 
for art work is the heart of a photo- 
offset service newspaper. Your 
sketches of what you want repro- 
duced bring many happy chuckles 
from the Oriental Rembrandt, but 
he reproduces what you have envi- 
sioned, speedily and effectively. As 
he produces, so do you. The dummy 
paste-up starts to take shape. 

Friday, only Page 1 is incomplete. 
You need one more picture so you 
call on your photographer to take a 
picture of a commanding officer con- 
gratulating the “Soldier of the 
Month.” Naturally the officer and 
the soldier speak English; unfortu- 
nately the Japanese photographer 
does not. You must run along with 
him, clap your hands, point, and hope 
that he clicks his camera at the right 
moment. 


Then you explain to him, as best 
you can, that you must have the print 
right away. This time-consuming 
process gets to be routine, but you 
probably get your print. Back at the 
office the current issue arrives; after 
a quick once-over it is released. 

Saturday is deadline day. You 
proofread your paper, and clear it 
finally with the Public Information 
Officer, with whom you have co-or- 
dinated all of your activities. Then 
it’s time to take it to the printer. You 
hop in your car and tell the Japanese 
driver that you want to go to the 
Dai-Nippon Printing Company. 

“Doko?” (Where?), he asks, and 
here you go again. After fifteen min- 
utes of yelling “migi” (right), “hidari” 
(left), “massugu” (straight), you ar- 
rive. Any explanations for this issue 
follow the usual pattern of telling the 
manager and the back shop boys. 

So with a final “domo arigato” 
(thank you very much) and a silent 
prayer to your own Buddha, you 
leave another of your brain children. 
It’s all over, and on your Sunday 
day off, for relaxation, you go to an 
Oriental musical show. Let them try 
to explain a few things to you, for a 
change. 
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From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, the Quill: 

I was greatly interested in Joe Hain- 
line’s answer to Walter Ridder in the 
October issue. Joe made some very 
good points, I believe, but I anticipate 
the last shot in this running fight has 
not been fired. There will be news- 
paper champions who will want to 
defend Ridder’s point of view or am- 
plify it, and I can assure you there 
are many in the ranks of the radio 
and television newsmen with ammuni- 
tion to shoot further holes in the 
Ridder thesis. 

Frankly, I am one of the latter, 
although I do not feel that journalism 
as a profession will gain very much 
if a dogfight develops over anyone’s 
claim for proprietary interests in the 
old institution of the news conference. 

You will note that I have avoided 
that anachronistic term “press con- 
ference” which was an accurate label 
for the mass interview back in the 
days when news coverage was limited 
to paper and pencil reporting. 

In that connection, I note that The 
Qut.t in its front page cutlines refers 
to the “press conference” with Adlai 
Stevenson, even though the presence 
of radio is clearly indicated by five 
microphones, and at least one news- 
man identifiable as a radio man. 

But our educational campaign is pro- 
gressing, and such professional jour 
nals as The Quit could help, if they 
will. The wire services, for instance, 
have adopted as standard practice the 
use of the terms newsman and news 
conference as being truly generic. I 
hope The Quitt will cooperate also. 

Jim Bormann, WCCO 

President, National Association 

of Radio News Writers 
Minneapolis 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Bormann makes 
an excellent point on “press confer- 
ence” and The Quitt cheerfully stands 
corrected. “News conference” is cer- 
tainly more accurate today. 

(But The Quiz is still baffled about 
another term it often employs, “free- 
dom of the ‘press.’” Its editors have 
used this to apply to all mediums and 
in a popular sense it does. “Freedom 
of information” is frequently used but 
this covers many things besides news. 

(And we positively refuse to speak 
of “freedom of mass communications” 
until some scholar gives us a more 
satisfactory definition of this term. We 
invite discussion.) 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





A Little Matter of 
“Safe-Keeping’ 


Our town had a bank crisis yester- 
day. Luckily our financial wizards were 
equal to the situation. 


When Chip Howell, manager of 
one of our two banks—the Farmer’s 
National—came to work they told 
him that the vault wouldn’t open. 
Somebody had set the time lock two 
days ahead by mistake! 


“What a spot we were in!”’ Chip re- 
lates. “The only cash available was in 
our pockets. So, swallowing my pride, 
I hustled over to the Bradford Trust 
on Willow Street. They laughed plenty 
—but lent us enough cash to get by.” 


From where I sit, we can all be 
proud of the Bradford Trust folks for 
co-operating that way with a rival 
bank. It’s a good example of how 
people, in our town, even though they 
may have conflicting interests, will go 
out of their way to help their neighbor. 
Democrats and Republicans, towns- 
people and farmers, buttermilk fan- 
ciers and those who prefer a temperate 
glass of beer—you’ll find they all have 
a genuine community spirit. They re- 
spect each other’s opinions and they 
know they can “‘bank’”’ on each other 
when the need arises. 


Gre Wars 





Copyright, 1952, United States Brewers Foundation 





The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HERE has long been a need in the 

literature of American journalism 

for a book which would discuss 
the role of news from other than a 
purely operational point of view. This 
need is met in an excellent book “The 
News In America” (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., $4.50) 
by Frank Luther Mott, Pulitzer Prize 
winning historian of American maga- 
zines and grand old man of American 
journalism education 

Dr. Mott’s new book is the second 
in a series being sponsored by the 
Library of Congress on American 
civilization. It is interesting that news 
occupies one of the thirteen volumes 
in this series, which deals with art, 
literature and education. 

This book is going to cause much 
comment, It will be condemned by 
those who think or profess to think 
that American journalism is all beyond 
reproach. Thinking people will agree 
with many of the points raised. Agree- 
ment will be on the fact that the point 
should be raised while there may be 
honest differences on details. 

But Dr. Mott realizes all this and 
says that while he did not intend to 
write a controversial tract, he will 
actually “be surprised (and a little 
disappointed) if some readers are not 
moved to strong disagreement with 
some of the points of view that are 
maintained in these chapters and some 
of the conclusions that are reached.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When ,- ag Oy - ads, please address 
them as follows x Number, The Quiz, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Capable, mature young newsman, formerly 
assist. to editor, telegraph editor seeks re- 
sponsible position on forward-looking daily 
Journalism M.A., graduate study social sci- 
ences, honors, and KTA, SDX. Professional 
articles published. Knowledge photography 
shorthand. Office-management experience 
Married, draft-free vet. Now in Europe, avail- 
able about Jan. 15. Inquiries answered prompt 
ly. Box 1035, The Quit 


Thirty-five-years-experience for sale, by man 
now 57. Experience includes editor-manager, 
agency copy chief, national public relations 
Special qualifications farm field, well known 
midwest. Widower, can make quick change 
Box 395, The Quits 


Cracker-jack reporter, now with major mid- 
west daily, desires to relocate in mid-west or 
east with metropolitan daily or wire service 
Single, draft-exempt. Sports, police, general 
assignment experience. Michigan grad. Box 
393. The Quix. 


Energetic veteran, 27: in job without future 
wants position where he can advance. General 
reporting. science or public relations; 2'2 
years on daily; married. Box 394, The Qui 


EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR: A prize-winning 
liberal who believes in afflicting the com- 
fortable and comforting the afflicted. Box 
1034, The Qui. 


“The News in America” is a 236- 
page volume which covers its subject 
in twenty short chapters. First Dr. 
Mott discusses the fact that people all 
over the world are news-hungry. In 
his third chapter, he moves into very 
interesting definitions of news. 

In the next four chapters, he ex- 
amines news as history, as a timely 
report, as sensation and as human 
interest. Next, he does a very excel- 
lent job discussing objective news 
versus a qualified report. This chapter 
is particularly noteworthy. 

In the next four chapters, the vet- 
eran American journalism historian 
discusses local news, domestic news 
and the news services, news of gov- 
ernment and foreign news. His chap- 
ter on news of government points out 
some of the important problems in 
covering governmental news particu- 
larly at the state level. 

These primarily deal with the prob- 
lem of sticking to significant events, 
difficulty in keeping free of entangle- 
ments and not being used by propa- 
gandists, and political partisanship. 
Much of this chapter discusses Wash- 
ington, which Dr. Mott calls “the 
world’s greatest news center.” 

Dr. Mott gives readers an excellent 
picture of the Washington news situa- 
tion and particularly of relationships 
with government. This chapter draws 
heavily on the National Press Club’s 
“Dateline Washington.” 


R. Mott next gives us a descrip- 

tion of journalistic operations in 
three excellent chapters. The first 
chapter discusses the Associated 
Press. His next chapter gives a com- 
posite description of newsroom opera- 
tions of the Chicago Daily News, the 
Des Moines Tribune and the St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

To discuss radio, he also gives us 
a composite picture based on WHO 
in Des Moines and KGO in San Fran 
cisco. These twenty-five pages cer- 
tainly give a comprehensive, under- 
standable, and accurate picture of 
American journalism which could 
well be used as the basis for speeches 
to the general public. 

The last five chapters of the book 
discuss censorship, newspaper style, 
the role of the newspaper—i.e., is it 
to lead or follow public opinion—re- 
sponsibilities of the reader, and a five 
page conclusion entitled “Looking 
Toward the Future.” 

In discussing style, Dr. Mott points 


out that the busy man is not inter- 
ested solely in brevity, he is inter- 
ested in significance. If the thing is 
important, he'll take time to find out 
about it. 

Dr. Mott points out that we cannot 
use sensationalism as the guide for 
the newspaper in these words: “Bet- 
ter than this undiscriminating reliance 
upon excitment as the common de- 
nominator of the news is the accept- 
ance of reader interest surveys as 
guides for the news pattern” (page 
200). He does point out that present 
readership surveys are based only on 
what people are exposed to and that 
if people had other choices, their in- 
terests might be different. In this 
chapter, he also discusses the prob- 
lems of the modern reader—fragmen- 
tation and lack of attention to more 
important things 


N his concluding chapter, Dr. Mott 

briefly reviews the growth of tele- 
vision news coverage. Everyone in 
the newspaper business, of course, is 
concerned with the effect of television 
on the newspaper. The words of this 
journalistic historian are particularly 
significant at this time: 

“The electronic age in the dissemi- 
nation of news will develop new prob- 
lems, and furnish variations of the old 
ones. The effect of a crisis on the 
people is bound to be more immediate 
and intimate and therefore more ex- 
citing when the news of it comes by 
television. The dangers of public hys- 
teria are much greater in such situa- 
tions. This points to the newspaper's 
function of interpretation and explan- 
ation as likely to assume a greater 
importance as the various mediums 
supplement each other in the proper 
integration of a news system.” 

The great importance of Frank 
Luther Mott’s “The News In America” 
is that it gives a serious discussion of 
the news as a force in American civili- 
zation. Dr. Mott does not concentrate 
on how newspapers operate or the 
facts about the individual jobs in 
journalism. He blends minimum 
essential facts into the context in 
which he discusses the many impor- 
tant questions facing those who are 
charged with the responsibilities for 
presenting the news to the American 
people. This is the type of meaningful 
discussion of American journalism 
which furthers the profession tre- 
mendously. 

“The News In America,” which 
would make an ideal basis for a grad- 
uate seminar in journalism or for 
courses in principles of journalism, 
is one of the three most significant 
books published in the field of jour- 
nalism this decade. 
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IS THERE 
OIL IN ARIZONA? 


U.S. Oilmen Risking Millions 
To Find Answer 


@il may have been discovered in Arizona by 
the time you read these words—or it may never be 
discovered there at all. But right now many oil 
companies, large and small, are investing millions 
in this state in hope of finding more oil to meet the 
nation’s ever-growing needs. 

Research tells oilmen that certain areas of the 
state are favorable to the finding of oil. But even 
using the latest scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment, the only sure way to find oil is to drill for it. 

So far, the Arizona oil search has turned up noth- 
ing but a string of costly dry holes. Yet oilmen 
know that the search for oil always faces long odds. 
In promising areas where oil has never been found 
before, only 1 well out of 9 ever turns out to be a 
producer. 

In spite of these odds, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies last year found 
twice as much oil as the nation used up. 

The risks in the oil business are high. But oilmen 
are willing to accept risks as long as they have a 
chance to stay in business and earn a profit while 
serving you. 


For a free, interesting booklet, “is There Oil 
Under Your Land?} write to: Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, American Petroleum Institute, 
Box 42, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S 28th OIL-PRODUCING STATE? Maybe, maybe 
not. The only sure way to find out is by drilling. Derricks on this 
map represent the 40 wells oilmen have already drilled in Arizona, 
All of them turned out to be dry holes. Yet more wells are being 
drilled right now in the shaded areas, where chances of finding 
oil are believed best. 
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ANOTHER ARIZONA DRY HOLE? Even the geologist and the drilling contractor don't 
know the answer yet as they examine core sample taken from well in background. Rig is 
coming down to move in heavier equipment. Whether this well comes in or not, oilmen 
will not quit their Arizona oil search. This search wherever there is the slightest chance 
of finding oil is the reason U.S. oilmen find more oil each year than the nation uses up. 


SCENE IN PHOENIX, ARIZ., LAND OFFICE shows how oilmen rushed to beat deadline 
for filing lease claims under new state law. Competition for drilling leases is keen though 
no oil has been found. With many oil firms bidding for drilling rights, landowners benefit 
by reutal payments—collect royalty on every barrel if oil is found. 





like Christmas 
without a tree 


Sure you can live without a tree at Christ- 
mas... or an egg-nog on New Year's Day. 

Plenty things you can ignore. 

Like Eprror & PuBLisHer, for example. 

You don’t have to act like most news- 
papermen, writers, advertisers, and agency 
men who wouldn't be without E & P a single 
week. 

You can probably get along not knowing 
what goes on in the world of newspapers— 
trends, 


mergers, behind-the-scenes opera- 


tions, latest hot stories on ““The Advertiser 
and The Newspaper,” circulations, conven- 


tions, photographic breaks—yes, you can 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER 


* TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


get along . somewhat in the fashion of 
a pilot without a compass. 

Anyway, think it over. Think about the 
Christmas tree, and the egg-nog, and all the 
other things you'd miss badly if you were 
without. 

Chen, if you'd care to, just mail us $5.00 
and we'll see that you're kept well-informed 
52 weeks in the year with Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, the newspaperman’s newspaper. 

Editor & Publisher includes these services: 
International Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical Tab- 


ulation Issue. 





Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00, Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 
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